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My  High-Fidelity  Friend 

Henry  Romberg  ’57 


MY  friend  Sheldon  is  a high-fidelity 
fiend.  His  equipment  is  all  home- 
made (he  tells  me  he  has  saved  a fortune), 
the  best  (as  he  will  modestly  confess  in 
an  unguarded  moment)  and  capable  of 
producing  beautiful  music  in  the  fullest 
possible  range  (from  10  to  57,000  cycles). 

Once,  not  long  ago,  he  told  me  the  story 
of  his  life;  or  more  exactly,  the  story  of 
high-fidelity  equipment.  His  unaccustomed 
looseness  of  tongue  must  have  been 
brought  about  by  something  in  his  din- 
ner — or  was  it,  perhaps,  the  narcotic  ef- 
fect of  Prokofieff’s  melodic  Pictures  in  a 
Muse  ain't 

To  be  sure,  it  all  started  innocently 
enough.  It  was  a birthday  present  from 
dear  Uncle  Louis  — a small,  three-speed 
phonograph,  merely  a toy.  Sheldon, 
amazed  by  the  strange  sounds  it  produced 
and  fascinated  by  its  mechanical  and 
electronic  intricacies,  lost  no  time  in  dis- 
mantling his  birthday  present.  There  it 
lay  before  him:  three  radio  tubes  and 
a conglomeration  of  red,  white,  green,  and 
blue  wires  peppered  interestingly  with 
resistors  and  condensers.  Now,  how  did 
it  work?  What  did  this  do?  What  did 
that  do?  Sheldon  soon  found  out. 


His  first  purchase  gave  no  hint  of  what 
was  to  follow.  It  was  but  a small  f.  m. 
tuner.  To  his  dismay,  however,  Sheldon 
found  he  could  not  appreciate  this  in- 
strument unless  he  had  an  amplifier  and 
speaker.  This  he  promptly  bought. 

To  appreciate  the  music  of  the  masters, 
one  must  have  equipment  able  to  deliver 
at  least  20  watts  in  a frequency  range  of 
20  - 20,000  cycles.  He  picked  up  this 
choice  bit  of  information  (he  tells  me)  in 
the  “Radio-T.V.”  section  of  a Sears-Roe- 
buck  catalogue. 

It  was  clear  then  that  Sheldon  must 
either  forego  the  pleasures  of  music  al- 
together or  build  a hi-fidelity  system  with 
the  minimum  qualifications  listed  above. 
I must  say,  though,  that  Sheldon  handled 
the  situation  intelligently.  He  did  not 
immediately  rush  out  to  buy  his  equip- 
ment. Instead,  he  planned  to  build  the 
bulk  of  it  himself  and  pocket  the  savings. 

First,  came  the  turntable  and  pick-up 
arm  — for,  as  anyone  educated  to  the 
highly  complex  and  technical  intricacies 
of  this  field  knows,  one  must  have  a 
turntable  and  pick-up  arm  to  derive  the 
fullest  enjoyment  from  one’s  records. 
After  much  careful  planning,  Sheldon 
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purchased  an  electric  motor,  a very  ex- 
pensive magnetic  cartridge,  and  several 
hundred  pounds  of  pig  iron  (the  latter 
to  weight  the  turntable,  thus  eliminating 
all  motor  rumble).  With  this,  the  first 
step  had  been  accomplished. 

Next,  the  amplifier.  This  delicate  in- 
strument must  be  built  to  exact  specifica- 
tions. Sheldon  considered  50  watts  suf- 
ficient; but  he  ran  up  against  a brick  wall: 
either  the  amplifier  was  too  expensive 
(for  he  wanted  to  save  money)  or  too 
weak  (he  must  have  at  least  50  watts). 
The  old  Sears-Roebuck  catalogue  again 
proved  its  worth:  it  offered  the  unit  want- 
ed. To  be  sure,  it  was  a trifle  too  power- 
ful ; in  fact,  it  was  a little  brother  of  the 
one  used  at  the  Public  Garden:  it  yielded 
an  output  to  the  tune  of  about  000  watts. 

To  be  useful,  however,  an  amplifier, 
no  matter  how  powerful,  must  be  provided 
with  a loudspeaker  system.  The  latter 


must  be  capable  of  reproducing  with  per- 
fect fidelity  the  roaring  crescendoes  of 
Heiftz’s  violin  and  the  almost  inaudible, 
but  intensely  melodic  Fifth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven. 

At  this  point  Sheldon  broke  into  an 
insane  giggle  and,  with  rapid  gestures, 
began  to  conduct  an  inaudible  symphony 
performed  by  an  invisible  orchestra.  This 
performance  seems  to  have  become  habitual 
with  poor  old  Sheldon.  In  fact,  the 
slightest  sound  of  music  sends  him  up 
from  where  he  is  seated,  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  to  lead  in  harmony  his  non-ex- 
istent friends. 

All  in  all,  though,  Sheldon  did  save 
quite  a bit  of  money.  Many  qualified 
experts  had  said,  indeed,  that  he  had  an 
extraordinary  assortment  of  equipment. 
I suppose  that  I’m  rather  fortunate;  I 
can  still  enjoy  Elvis  Presley’s  “Heart- 
break Hotel”  on  the  car  radio. 


In  Memoriam 


Franklin  S.  Axelrod  ’56 


A voice,  a voice — calling 
From  depths  of  sorrow, 
Wailing  a plaintive  note 
hi  the  shrill  night. 


A doleful  voice,  crying, 
Beseeching  mournfully, 
Imploring  in  its  despair, 
Silently  seeking  to  be  heard. 


Searing  whimpers  in  the  night 
Fill  the  air  with  sorrow 
And,  growing  softer  and  softer, 
Die  away  into  stillness. 


Sadness  penetrates  all — 
Woeful  its  dying  sighs — 
Touching  the  heart  to  pity 
And  moving  the  soul  to  grief. 
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How  to  Get  Along  with  the  Masters 

Walter  H.  Kelley  ’58 


LEARNING  to  get  along  with  teachers 
means  more  than  laughing  at  their 
jokes  (merely  to  be  polite)  or  faithfully 
doing  one’s  homework  (to  be  expected)  or 
apple-polishing  (a  mistake).  It  means 
gearing  your  personality  to  theirs  fox- 
greater  efficiency. 

Seven  invaluable  rules  are  designed  es- 
pecially to  aid  you  in  getting  along  with 
your  masters.  All  material  has  been  based 
on  Operation  MOE  (My  Own  Experience), 
carefully  tested  for  three  years  at  B.L.S. 

1.  Respect  his  authority.  Don’t  challenge 
his  right  to  tell  you  what  to  do  or  to  pass 
judgment  on  your  monthly  mark.  Argue 
to  your  heart’s  content  before  a decision 
has  been  reached,  but  not  afterward.  Re- 
member he  has  undying  power  of  “censure.” 

2.  Find  out  how  he  likes  to  be  approached. 
Some  men  would  rather  see  you  on  Satur- 
day than  on  school  time.  (Do  you  know 
any?)  . . . Whenever  he  sees  you,  remember 
to  be  calm  in  the  face  of  danger,  especially 
with  the  “athletic”  type  of  master,  for  he 
appreciates  courage  . . . Watch  your  tim- 
ing: See  a master  about  a mark  only  when 
he  is  relaxed  and  receptive.  Example: 
when  he  has  learned  that  he  just  won  the 
“Daily-Double.” 

3.  Allow  for  the  fact  that  he  may  be 
human.  Hard  as  it  seems  to  believe, 
teachers  are  probably  human.  They  cer- 
tainly can  make  mistakes.  They  have  pet 


likes  and  dislikes  . . . When  addressing 
them,  speak  with  respect  and  affection,  as 
you  might  to  your  own  father;  but  refrain 
from  pet  names.  They  might  misunder- 
stand your  motives. 

4.  Be  diplomatic.  Let  him  set  the  time  of 
formality  or  informality.  Except  in  emer- 
gencies, do  not  take  personal  problems  to 
him;  reserve  them  for  the  nurse.  Not  only 
will  you  receive  expert  guidance;  you  will 
also  miss  a class. 

5.  Don’t  count  too  heavily  on  pleasiny 
him.  You  may  find  yourself  trying  to  please 
him  so  much  that  you  are  proceeding  at  the 
expense  of  your  classmates.  Remember,  we 
must  also  get  along  with  our  school-fel- 
lows . . . Don’t  be  like  the  “Sixie”  who, 
every  day,  placed  an  apple  on  each  of  his 
masters’  desks.  Use  finesse;  try  pears. 

6.  Do  your  job  well.  Basically,  of  course, 
this  is  the  best  way  to  please  any  master. 
Ask  questions  often  in  class.  Not  only  will 
you  waste  valuable  time,  but  you  will  gain 
the  respect  of  your  classmates  — especially 
those  about  to  be  called  on. 

7.  Last  but  not  least,  always  volunteer. 
If  you  know  the  answers  and  others  don’t, 
raise  your  hand.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  em- 
barrassing them.  Incidentally,  always  have 
your  homework  ready;  but  never  let  any- 
body copy  it.  If  a master  finds  out,  you’re 
ruined  — especially  if  you’re  in  the  “run- 
ning” for  the  Fidelity  Prize. 


Junior  Scientist 

Barry  Kirschbaum  ’57 


ROLAND  Esel  was  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  most  amazing  of  all  subjects, 
Class  V.  During  one  of  the  more  exhilarat- 
ing periods,  Roland’s  master  performed  an 
almost  unbelievable  experiment.  He  took  a 
few  slivers  of  wood,  heated  them  in  a test 
tube,  and  thus  produced  a quantity  of 
combustible  gas.  Naturally,  Upper  Class- 


men understand  the  simple  principles  un- 
derlying this  experiment;  but  to  the  young 
Esel,  inexperienced  as  he  was,  this  demon- 
stration was  the  epitome  of  laboratory  skill. 
Then  and  there,  he  decided  to  become  a 
scientist. 

That  afternoon,  he  rushed  home,  emptied 
his  piggy-bank,  and  dashed  off  to  buy  a 
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chemistry  set.  On  his  return,  he  im- 
mediately went  down  to  the  cellar  to  per- 
form the  experiment.  For  Roland,  how- 
ever, test-tubes  were  not  large  enough  to 
produce  the  amount  of  gas  he  wanted;  and 
after  searching  for  some  larger  containers, 
he  came  up  with  a milk  bottle. 

The  brain-cells  of  genius  now  began  their 
slow  grind.  First,  Roland  cut  a piece  of 
wood  into  small  chunks  and  dropped  a few 
into  the  bottle.  Then  he  heated  the  bottle 
over  a bonfire  which  he  had  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  As  the  minutes  passed, 
he  became  more  and  more  excited.  Then  it 
happened.  With  a poof,  the  bottle  shattered! 
Roland  was  puzzled,  but  still  determined 
to  live  up  to  his  name.  Yes,  sir;  Roland 
had  not  reached  Class  V,  only  to  let  failure 


dismay  him.  He  tried  again  and  again  — 
ten  times  in  all.  In  the  end,  all  he  had  was 
a pile  of  ashes  and  a floor  covered  with  bits 
of  broken  glass.  Roland  was  downcast.  He 
checked  and  rechecked;  but  try  as  he  might, 
he  could  not  discover  his  error. 

In  time,  reason  — if  you  can  call  it  that 
— gave  way  to  idiotic  thoughts,  such  as 
“Perhaps  my  fire  was  too  hot,”  or  “Maybe 
my  wood  did  not  have  as  much  gas  as  that 
of  the  teacher.  After  all,  it’s  common 
knowledge  that  teachers  have  more  gas 
than  . . .”  “Well,  perhaps  it  is  impossible.” 
. . . He  never  did  find  his  mistake.  Since 
that  day,  I can  readily  bear  witness  that 
young  Roland  Esel  has  never  been  the 
same. 


The  Turtle  and  the  Hare 

Robert  Weiner  ’5G 


I 

The  sky  was  clear,  the  sun  was  bright 
When  I beheld  an  amusing  sight: 

Tony  Turtle  and  Horace  Hare 
Had  clearly  had  much  good  cheer. 

II 

.4  race,  they  said,  was  the  proper  thing 
To  show  who  should  be  king. 

Mortimer  Mouse,  with  much  ado, 

Counted  to  one  and  then  to  two. 

III 

Horace  was  gone  in  a whirl  of  dust, 

While  Tony,  in  shell  of  grimy  rust, 
Clanked  and  grated  along  the  way, 

As  hope  dimmed  to  a tiny  ray. 

IV 

Horace  is  speedily  dashing  along, 
Humming  softly  a merry  song, 

When — oho — a striking  sight  he  sees: 
Ruth  Rabbit  sitting  under  cooling  trees. 


V 

At  once  he  stops  to  reveal  his  pride, 

As  he  boasts  he’ll  win  his  pretty  bride; 
But  he  fails  to  see  come  creeping  past 
Tony  Turtle,  whose  hopes  rise  fast. 

VI 

Tony  soon  has  forged  ahead; 

And  Horace,  aroused  by  audible  tread, 
Churns  up  the  road,  his  eyes  ablaze, 

To  see  the  turtle  in  distant  haze. 

VII 

The  rest,  dear  reader,  I’m  sure  you  know: 
Tony  has  barely  won  by  a toe. 

As  he  smiles  with  delight,  his  face 
IFns  . . . Well,  dear  reader,  true  and  steady 
wins  the  race. 

(Any  resemblance  between  this  ditty  and 
“The  Tortoise  and.  the  Hare’’  is  purely  in- 
tentional.) 
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Frances  Rides  Again 

Herbert  Paul  Ginsburg  ’57 


BILLY  had  been  there  forty  minutes 
already  and  hadn’t  danced  yet.  Of 
course,  he  didn’t  just  sit  in  one  place  all 
the  time;  he  moved  all  around  the  crowded 
dance  floor  and  talked  to  friends.  He  gave 
them  the  impression  that  he  was  tired  after 
dancing  so  much  and  that  the  girls  were  all 
messes  and  for  all  he  cared,  should  have 
stayed  home.  After  the  disc-jockey,  trying 
his  best  to  look  happy  and  gay,  had  put  on 
another  record,  Billy  left  his  friends  and 
walked  over  to  another  part  of  the  hall  to 
sit  down. 

Since  Billy  was  a sophomore,  he  didn’t 
know  any  of  the  new  girls  at  the  Freshman 
Dance.  They  seemed  either  too  pretty  or 
too  ugly.  He  knew  he  couldn’t  dance  with 
the  pretty  ones  because  they  — too  conceited 
and  obviously  bored  — would  be  waiting  for 
the  end  so  that  they  could  dance  with  some- 
one like  Skippy  or  Dave;  or  else  they  might 
even  refuse  to  dance  in  the  first  place.  As 
for  the  others,  the  ugly  ones,  he  wouldn’t 
go  near  them  with  a ten-foot  pole.  Al- 
though not  exactly  handsome  in  his  old, 
much  too  small  blue  suit,  he  still  didn’t  have 
to  dance  with  any  of  the  dregs. 

With  a beautiful  partner,  Skippy  danced 
toward  him  and  said,  “What’s  the  matter, 
Bill?  Tired  already?” 

“Yeah;  I’m  getting  a little  rest.  It’s 
hard  work,  you  know,”  answered  Billy  and 
laughed  too  hard  at  his  own  joke.  Watch- 
ing them  dance  off  and  knowing  that  he 
sounded  ridiculous,  he  decided  to  dance  the 
next  one  if  the  disk-jockey  played  some- 
thing half  possible,  and  none  of  that  rock’n’ 
roll. 

He  stood  up  and  buttoned  his  jacket. 
Then  looking  himself  over,  he  decided  to 
leave  the  tight  jacket  open.  After  fixing 
his  tie,  he  cleared  his  throat  a few  times  so 
that  his  voice  wouldn’t  squeak.  The  music 
stopped.  He  waited  a few  seconds  to  see 
if  he  could  dance  to  the  next  record.  It 
was  “Band  of  Gold.”  He  could  do  it.  He 
looked  carefully  for  some  one  to  dance  with. 


About  twenty-feet  to  his  right  a group  of 
girls  was  chatting  away,  trying  to  appear 
indifferent.  The  one  on  the  right,  although 
not  beautiful,  seemed  to  be  the  best-looking. 
Wearing  a dark  blue  dress,  she  looked  a 
little  chubby,  but  pleasant. 

Billy  asked  her,  “Would  you  like  to 
dance?” 

“Yes,  I would,  thank  you,”  she  an- 
swered, getting  up. 

After  taking  her  in  his  arms,  Billy  was 
not  conscious  of  her  at  all  except  as  a dead 
weight;  instead,  he  focused  all  of  his  at- 
tention on  his  dancing,  frequently  glancing 
down  at  his  clumsy  feet.  Soon,  however, 
Billy  felt  her  eyes  on  him.  He  glanced 
into  her  full,  honest  face  for  a moment; 
then  looked  away  timidly. 

“I  haven’t  even  asked  you  your  name 
yet,”  he  said,  looking  away. 

“Frances  Adams,”  she  said  in  low-pitched 
tones.  “What’s  your  name?” 

“I’m  William  Dalton.  They  call  me  Billy, 
of  course.” 

As  his  feet  were  growing  tired  from  his 
unnatural,  stiff  way  of  dancing,  he  waited 
impatiently  for  the  end  of  the  record. 
Resuming  the  conversation,  he  asked, 
“How  do  you  like  our  school?” 

“Oh,  I like  it  very  much.  I like  English 
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best;  I mean  reading  the  books  and  Shake- 
speare and  all;  but  I hate  grammar.” 

“Me,  too,”  agreed  Billy.  “Or  rather  I, 
too.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I mean:  if  you  want 
to  say  something,  you  might  as  well  go 
ahead  and  say  it  and  forget  about  gram- 
mar and  all  that  nonsense.” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I think.  You  know 
what  Will  Rogers  said,  Frances?” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  called 
her  by  her  first  name.  She  was  beginning 
to  like  him.  “No,  what  did  he  say?”’ 

“He  said,  ‘I  never  let  grammar  get  in  the 
way  of  what  I want  to  say.’  Or  something 
like  that.  And  I agree  with  him.  In  any 
book  you  read  you  see  all  over  — you  see 
participles  dangling  all  over  and  all  that 
stuff.  So  I wonder  why  they  teach  us  all 
that  stuff.” 

“Yes,  me,  too  — I mean,  I,  too.” 

And  they  both  laughed  at  her  little  joke. 

Billy  was  relaxed  and  at  ease  with  a 
girl  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  and  forgot 
about  the  mechanics  of  dancing.  Looking 
at  her  he  smiled  and  said,  “You’re  reading 
Julius  Caesar  now;  aren’t  you,  Frances?” 

“Yes,  Billy;  I think  we’re  doing  where  — 
just  after  Caesar  was  killed  and  Antony 
says,  ‘Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  lend 
me  your  ears.’  ” 

“Do  you  like  it?” 

“Oh,  it’s  wonderful.  I love  those  speeches 
they  make.  We  have  to  memorize  them.” 

“Yes;  we  did,  too.  Let’s  see,”  said  Billy, 
“uh  . . . ‘Oh  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece 
of  earth,  that  I am  meek  and  gentle  with 
these  butchers!’  That  right?” 

“Yes;  you  say  it  so  nicely,  too.” 

“Uh  ...  I don’t  remember  any  more. 
Well,  I guess  I . . . Hey,  the  music’s 
stopped.  Let’s  sit  down.” 

Both  walked  over  to  the  side  and  sat 
down.  Looking  at  his  friends,  Billy  could 
not  help  blushing;  but  still  he  talked  with 
her  and  enjoyed  her  company.  The  disk- 
jockey  announced  that  there  would  be  re- 
freshments — punch  and  cookies  for  every- 
one. 

Billy  asked,  “Do  you  want  some?” 

“Yes,  please.” 


Walking  over  to  the  table  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall,  he  was  very  happy,  think- 
ing of  Frances.  She  had  put  him  com- 
pletely at  ease,  and  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  talking  with  her  again.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  speak,  to  be  natural, 
with  a girl  before;  it  had  always  been  an 
unpleasant  ordeal.  With  Frances,  however, 
he  could  laugh  and  talk  and  enjoy  himself. 
She  wasn’t  pretty;  but  he  could  look  into 
her  honest,  friendly  eyes  without  turning 
away.  Frances  was  — 

At  the  refreshment  table  Skippy  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  interrupted  his 
thoughts  by  asking,  “Well,  how’ve  you  been 
doing  tonight,  Billy?  I haven’t  seen  you 
around  much.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  dancing  with  Frances 
practically  all  night.” 

“One  girl  all  night,”  he  mused. 

“Well,  I don’t  mean  all  night;  but  most 
of—” 

“She  really  must  be  quite  a doll,”  said 
Skippy.  “Pretty?” 

“Well,  she  ain’t  pretty  like  Harriette, 
for  instance;  but  she’s  OK,”  answered 
Billy. 

“I  can  imagine.  What’s  her  name?” 
asked  Skippy. 

“Frances  Adams;  she’s  over  there,  see? 
By  the  wall,  near  Leo,”  Billy  said. 

“The  one  in  the  white  dress?” 

“No;  in  the  blue  one.  Over  there.” 

“Is  that  the  one?  Frances  Adams?  You 
like  her?”  He  laughed  scornfully,  “Oh,  are 
you  crazy!  You  like  her?  She’s  the  biggest 
prude  in  Massachusetts,  Harriette  tells  me.” 
Billy  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  He  felt 
like  crying  for  the  first  time  since  he  was 
a kid.  He  stammered,  “Uh  . . . uh  . . . 
Well  . . .” 

Meanwhile  Skippy  said  to  Jake,  at  his 
side,  “Hey,  Jake;  look  at  who  Billy’s  madly 
in  love  with:  Frances  Adams!” 

Jake  replied,  “Isn’t  she  the  queer 
Harriette  was  talking  about?  Billy  boy, 
you  need  a doctor.” 

Downcast,  Billy  said  unconvincingly,  “Oh, 
for  Pete’s  sake,  I was  only  kidding!  Can’t 
you  take  a joke?  I wasn’t  dancing  with 
anyone  in  particular.” 

He  went  home  soon  after. 

And  Frances  sat  waiting. 
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Are  You  Prepared ? 

Barry  Kirschbaum  ’57 


ALL  OF  us  have,  at  one  time  or  other, 
experienced  embarrassment.  Mervin 
McFreezin  Coldenberg  was  an  average  six- 
teen-year-older,  normal  in  all  ways  except 
for  a dislike  of  girls  — or  rather,  a tremb- 
ling dread  of  them.  This  fear,  as  far  as  I 
can  conclude,  was  brought  about  when  his 
sister  accidentally  broke  his  arm  with  a 
ping-pong  racket. 

After  Mervin  had  studied  for  several 
hours  at  a time,  his  one  relaxation  was  to 
take  long  walks.  One  Sunday  afternoon, 
after  a session  of  five  hours  with  books, 
the  young  scholar  staggered  outdoors  and 
went  plodding  on  his  merry  way  through 
the  snow.  It  was  cold,  but  envigorating.  On 
reaching  the  park,  Merv  decided  to  see  if 
the  pond  had  frozen  over.  Being  athletic, 
he  took  the  steep  route  down  the  rocks. 
As  he  jumped  boulder  to  boulder,  he 
suddenly  heard  a rip.  He  examined  his 
trousers,  which  had  been  previously 
stitched;  but  nothing  seemed  to  be  wrong. 
After  a fewr  more  steps,  he  heard  another 
resounding  rip.  This  time,  however,  there 
was  no  need  to  look;  the  cold  air  was  rush- 
ing through  the  gap  made  in  the  inner 
seam  from  the  crotch  to  the  knee. 

Here  he  was  stranded,  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  golf  course.  His  trouser  flap 
was  swinging  in  the  breeze,  and  his  leg  was 
gradually  becoming  numb.  If  he  had  been 
a Boy  Scout,  he  would  have  pulled  out  a 
needle  and  thread  and  gone  to  work ; but 
unfortunately  our  hero  just  wasn't  pre- 
pared. 

Nevertheless,  as  a result  of  having 
watched  ‘'Medic”  regularly,  he  was  carry- 
ing a few  band-aids.  Upon  trying  to 
stick  the  edges  of  his  trousers  together,  he 
sadly  discovered  that  Johnson  & Johnson 
produced  their  product  to  stick  to  egg- 
shells and  possibly  to  skin,  but  not  to 
clothes. 

As  the  excessive  cold  made  it  impossible 
for  Mervin  to  remain  still  any  longer,  he 
began  to  walk  back,  dodging  from  tree  to 
tree.  When  he  reached  an  open  stretch  of 


ground,  which  just  a lew  minutes  before 
had  been  completely  deserted,  people  were 
steadily  passing  by,  among  them  GIRLS! 
Instantly,  his  old  fear  of  ‘‘that  sex”  came 
back.  Mervin  sat  down,  crossed  his  legs, 
and  waited.  By  this  time,  he  could  hardly 
move  his  limbs,  and  the  situation  was  reach- 
ing a crisis.  Taking  off  his  coat,  he  walked 
with  it  hanging  in  front  of  him  — a stroke 
of  genius  except  that  to  walk  about  in 
freezing  weather  without  a coat  might 
cause  comment.  Therefore,  he  decided  to 
use  his  sweater  by  letting  it  drop  in  front; 
and  he  began  to  advance  as  nonchalantly 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  A 
strong  wind  caused  him  to  use  his  right 
hand  continually  in  order  to  keep  the 
sweater  in  place. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  the  park  with- 
out serious  mishap,  Mervin  now  thought  of 
the  distance  he  must  cover  without  protec- 
tion. Suppose  some  one  he  knew  should  see 
him?  Then,  again,  if  a girl  came  toward 
him,  his  behavior  was  completely  unpre- 
dictable. Two  blocks;  four;  six — still  not 
one  person  in  sight.  What  luck!  Now  he  was 
almost  home:  through  an  alleyway,  across 
a garage-roof,  down.  With  one  great  burst 
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of  speed,  he  leaped  up  the  first  eight  steps; 
then,  in  one  bound,  cleared  the  second  flight. 

To  take  out  a key  and  unlock  the  door 
was  the  matter  of  one  second.  Exhausted, 
he  flung  himself  on  the  sofa.  It  was  then 
that  he  felt  something  stick  into  his  leg. 


Reaching  into  the  pocket,  he  came  up  with 
a shiny  needle  and  a spool  of  white  thread 
. . . When  I knocked  on  his  door  a few 
minutes  later,  I paused  when  I heard  him 
shriek  in  a fit  of  hysterical  laughter.  I 
wonder  why? 


You  Wouldn’t  Like  It  Either 

(Any  resemblance  to  “As  You  Like  It” 
is  purely  intentional) 

Robert  M.  Barnett  ’58 

A ghoul,  a ghoul!  I met  a ghoul  i’  the 
graveyard, 

A lively  ghoul  from  a miserable  afterworld 
Who  laid  him,  down  in  the  grave 
And  railed  on  the  ivorms  in  good  terms 
With  sharp  insecticide,  and  yet  a lively 
ghoid : 

“Good  morrow,  ghoul,"  quoth  I.  “No,  Sir,” 
hooted  he; 

“Call  me  not  ghoul  till  Hell  hath  sent  me 
a chain." 

And  then  he  drew  a calendar  from  his 
sheet 

And,  looking  on’t,  with  lackluster  sockets, 

Says  very  slyly,  “It  is  one  thousand  years: 

Thus  ire  may  see,"  rattled  he,  “ how  the 
hag  wags: 

’Tis  but  two  hundred  years  since  it  was 
nine, 

And  after  four  hundred  years  more  ’twill 
be  fifteen  hundred; 

And  thereby  / flunked  math.”  When  I 
did  hear 

The  lively  ghoul  thus  moralize  on  math, 

My  lungs  deflated  like  punctured  bubble- 
gum. 

That  ghouls  should  be  so  deeply  imbecilic 
I could  not  think,  and  I did  rattle  and 
clank 

A hundred  years  by  his  calendar.  O noble 
ghoul! 

0 worthy  ghoul!  A sheet’s  the  only  wear. 
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Into  Oblivion 

William  James  Sarill  ’59 


GHAN  sat  facing  the  polished  metal 
control  panel.  He  nervously  chewed 
on  a *gyr  leaf.  His  grey  eyes  sparkled 
like  luminous  flecks  of  silver,  as  the  events 
of  the  preceding  week  raced  through  his 
mind. 

The  room  about  him  seemed  to  reflect  his 
somber  mood.  It  was  hammertone  in  color 
and  illuminated  by  a pair  of  cold,  unblink- 
ing, fluorescent  lights.  There  were  no 
windows.  The  symmetrical  balance  of  the 
room  was  abruptly  shattered  by  a huge 
bank  of  dials,  knobs,  meters,  and  the  like. 

He  glanced  at  a graded  videoscope;  a 
small  white  dot  indicated  that  the  ship  was 
approximately  2,000,000  miles  away  from 
Titan,  a Saturnian  moon,  and  positioned 
at  20  degrees  celestial  longitude  and  59 
latitude  — in  the  general  direction  of  the 
star  system  Vega.  Other  multi-colored  dots 
indicated  the  position  of  certain  major 
celestial  bodies  in  respect  to  the  position 
of  our  Sol. 

Ghan  had  been  selected  for  this  job  be- 
cause of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  atomic 
electronics.  The  scientists  on  Earth  had 
discovered  a new  principle  in  converting 
atomic  energy  directly  into  electricity,  with- 
out the  formerly  necessary  exchange 
medium.  This  new  principle,  however, 
might  be  dangerous,  as  its  exact  nature 
under  various  conditions  was  unknown. 

Then  some  obscure  scientist  came  up 
with  a brilliant  idea:  Since  space  possessed 
the  necessary  conditions  for  tests  and 
since  it  was  free  and  supposedly  infinite, 
why  not  use  it  as  an  unlimited  proving- 
grounds? 

That  was  three  months  ago.  Now,  with 
the  aid  of  ultra-modern  construction,  an 
experimental  station  was  firmly  established 
in  the  blackness  of  that  void.  The  tests 
were  all  completed,  and  their  findings 
radioed  back  to  Earth,  except  for  the  final 
gammatron  test.  The  gammatron  was  the 
huge  machine  which  Ghan  now  faced.  It 
was  the  last  in  the  series  of  tests  sponsored 
by  the  United  Scientists  Commission  to 
determine  the  military  potential,  if  any,  of 


highly-propagated  gamma  radiation,  which 
was  produced  in  the  atomic-electric  change- 
over. 

The  speaker  above  rattled,  coughed,  then 
cleared.  “Gammatron  Test  XF-IIa  due  in 
ten  minutes!”  it  announced.  “All  techni- 
cians report  to  their  stations!” 

Ghan  studied  the  chronometer  on  the 
panel.  The  red  hairline  counting  off  the 
seconds  moved  silently  toward  its  destina- 
tion. . . . 

The  speaker  on  the  wall  blared  again : 
“Two  minutes  . . . one  minute!” 

Now  it  was  a matter  of  seconds.  Breath- 
lessly, he  watched  the  thin  red  line  ap- 
proach the  bigger,  green  one.  “Four  sec- 
onds . . . three  . . . two  . . . one — switch  on!” 

In  a fraction  of  a second,  Ghan’s  hand 
reached  toward  the  controls  and  depressed 
the  stud  lettered  MV-I.  The  meters  in- 
dicated by  the  slow  climb  of  their  needles 
that  radiation  had  increased  twenty  per 
cent  and  was  still  rising.  Suddenly,  they 
began  to  rise  faster,  too  fast!  Ghan  care- 
fully punched  the  control  buttons,  but  to 
no  avail;  nothing  he  could  do  stopped  their 
steadily  rising  onslaught  toward  the  danger 
line. 

“My  God,”  he  thought.  “Something  must 
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be  wrong  with  the  Central  Power  Station! 
If  nothing  is  done  about  it,  it  will  mean 
the  end  for  us!”  He  glanced  again  at  the 
meters.  “Propagation  . . . it’s  far  too 
much!”  he  desperately  muttered.  “I’ve 
got  to  fix  these  propagating  controls!  I’ve 
just  g— !” 

His  cry  was  cut  off  as  the  ship  vanished 


in  a sudden  release  of  atomic  particles; 
and  the  remaining  star-dust  drifted  into 
the  wake  of  oblivion,  into  the  infinite,  air- 
less blackness  of  outer  space. 


NOTE  — *Gyr  leaf,  the  leaf  of  a plant 
secreting  a narcotic  and  used  as  a mild 
sedative. 


Alien  Eels 

I.  C.  MacDonald  ’58 


THE  summer  of  1950  was  hot  and  dry 
in  Cape  Breton.  As  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  a single  worm,  I caught  for 
bait  some  live  minnows,  among  which  were 
a few  thread-like  eels. 

When  the  time  came  to  return  to  Bos- 
ton, I pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  take  back 
the  eels.  Without  really  thinking  too 
much  about  it,  my  mother  agreed.  After 
I had  hastily  filled  an  empty  can  with 
water,  the  eels  were  ready  for  their  jour- 
ney. 

Travelling  nine  hundred  miles  on  a 
crowded  bus  with  a can  full  of  live  eels 
can  be  a trying  experience.  Soon  after 
we  had  left  the  terminal,  the  can  devel- 
oped a slow  leak.  As  a result,  I had  to 
add  water  at  every  rest-stop. 

My  mother,  deeply  regretting  her  deci- 
sion to  permit  me  to  take  the  eels,  had 
practically  washed  her  hands  of  the 
whole  affair.  When  she  hesitantly  in- 
quired after  the  eels’  welfare,  I said  they 
were  fine;  but  I was  sure  that  she  wished 
them  a quick  trip  to  Valhalla! 

As  we  approached  the  border,  a real 
problem  arose.  Should  I be  allowed  to 
take  them  across  the  line?  I asked  the 
bus-driver’s  opinion,  but  he  had  never 
before  heard  of  anyone’s  taking  live  eels 
from  Canada  to  America.  Being  a gloomy 
soul,  he  suggested  that  it  would  save 
every  one,  including  the  eels,  embarrass- 
ment if  I dropped  can  and  all  over  the 
International  Bridge. 

Then  the  passengers  got  into  the  act. 
One  said  I should  have  had  a doctor  give 
me  a certificate  stating  that  the  eels  were 


suffering  from  rabies  and  hoof-and-mouth 
disease.  Another  suggested  that  I tell  the 
customs  officer  that  I had  a rare  tropical 
disease,  necessitating  that  I carry  a cer- 
tain type  of  drinking  water  with  me  at 
all  times.  A third  thought  that  I should 
tell  the  officers  I belonged  to  a religious 
cult  which  required  its  members  to  carry 
a can  of  water  with  strings  in  it. 

Being  a gullible  ten-year  old,  I con- 
sidered these  suggestions  seriously.  Final- 
ly, I decided  I’d  use  the  one  about  the 
religious  cult.  When  we  reached  the  Bor- 
der at  midnight,  all  the  passengers,  includ- 
ing the  eels  and  me,  trooped  into  the 
Customs  Building,  where  the  officials  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  our  baggage.  One 
noticed  me,  clutching  the  can  of  eels  to 
my  bosom;  and  he  asked,  kindly  enough, 
“What  have  you  there,  little  man?” 

Awed  by  his  uniform,  I blurted  out  the 
whole  truth.  He  looked  at  me;  then,  at 
the  eels.  When  he  called  another  officer, 
they  both  consulted  books  of  rules  and 
regulations,  “Take  them  with  you,  boy; 
but  I don’t  believe  they’ll  live  until  you 
reach  Boston.” 

But  they  did  live  and  even  thrived  on 
a diet  of  fish  food  and  horse-meat.  Late 
in  October,  when  the  weather  was  getting 
cold  and  I was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  them  for  the  winter, 
I decided  to  put  them  into  their  natural 
habitat.  Taking  them  over  to  South  Bos- 
ton, I released  them  into  the  ocean.  I am 
sure  they  found  their  way  to  Cape  Breton, 
where  they  are  considered  no  longer  alien 
eels. 
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The  Building 

Barrie  D.  Bortnick  ’56 


UNCERTAIN,  she  looked  up  at  the 
towering  building.  She  took  a few 
steps  and  then  stopped.  She  knew  what 
awaited  her  inside:  she  would  be  loosed 
among  mobs,  pushing  and  moving  on.  She 
would  become  exhausted,  treading  strange 
corridors  and  vast,  frightening  halls  that 
led  nowhere.  She  knew  of  the  thousands 
of  rooms  she  must  pass  through,  of  the 
long  hard  toil.  One  wrong  turn,  and  it 
was  all  over. 

Yet  she  felt  somehow  she  should  go  in. 
The  outside  around  her  was  monotonous 
and  dreary.  She  yearned  for  something 
new  to  try,  some  new  door  to  pass  through. 


She  sensed  in  her  heart  that  she  could 
go  beyond  the  crowds,  climb  floor  after 
floor,  and  finally  reach  the  top. 

Was  it  worth  it?  Was  it  worth  strain 
and  heartache  to  venture  the  unknown 
and  try  to  reach  something  so  very  far 
away?  She  struggled  for  a long  time. 

Then,  with  a sudden  spurt,  she  climbed 
the  massive  stairs.  Sweat  poured  down 
her  face  as  she  pulled  open  the  heavy 
stone  door.  A last  hesitating  turn,  and 
then  she  moved  on.  The  door  slammed 
shut;  the  towering  arcn  snooK.  On  it 
were  the  deep-cut  letters,  “OPPORTU- 
NITY”. 


Spring 


Leo  J.  Cannon  ’57 


Today  it  seems  there’s  a hint  in  the  air, 
A hint  of  an  early  spring; 

And  it  makes  me  think,  standing  here, 
Of  till  that  the  spring  will  bring. 


The  roar  of  the  fans  at  Fenway  Park 
When  Ted  puts  one  over  the  wall; 

The  children,  running  home  in  the  early 
dark, 

Answering  their  mother’s  call; 


That  vague,  indefinite  something 
That  makes  you  feel  glad  within 
And,  though  final  exams  are  coming, 

Yon  take  even  those  with  a grin. 

For  exams  may  come  and  exams  may  go, 
And  with  luck  you’ll  pass  everything ; 

But  there’s  nothing  quite  like  the  inner 
glow 

You  feel  at  the  first  hint  of  spring. 
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Pro  Hellenas 

Henry  Romberg  '57 


I DID  want  to  take  Greek  in  Class  I,  but 
how  could  I?  Of  the  ten  necessary  to 
form  a Greek  class,  only  five  let  it  be  known 
that  they  wished  to  finish  their  classical 
education.  At  the  beginning  of  my  junior 
year  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  I saw  my 
task  and  immediately  began  to  work  on  it; 
I must  win  over  to  my  side  at  least  four 
of  my  classmates. 

Warriors,  ships,  and  all  the  wonders  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  forming  images  in 
my  brain,  I decided  to  express  my  views 
often  and  loudly. 

With  zeal,  I dashed  headlong  into  this 
enterprise.  I started  peaceably  enough, 
talking  to  students  privately  in  the  home- 
room before  school  or  in  the  lunchroom  at 
noon.  Observing  no  results,  I set  out  on 
a new  tack.  From  that  day  on,  all  of  my 
oral  and  written  compositions  were  on  a 
better  understanding  of  Greek  culture; 
math  recitations  always  touched  upon 
Euclid  and  Pythagoras;  Cicero  always  had 
some  Greek  relative  or  acquaintance. 

I then  mimeographed  5,000  pamphlets  to 
present  the  pros  of  Class  I Greek  and  the 
cons  of  chemistry,  math,  and  French.  To 
augment  the  effect  of  the  pamphlets,  I 
began  scribbling  such  phrases  as  “Go 
Greek,”  “Next  Year  in  Greece,”  on  pieces 


of  paper,  on  the  blackboards,  on  the  floor, 
and  on  the  ceiling. 

Wrong-thinking  teachers,  not  fully  under- 
standing the  importance  of  my  endeavors, 
complained  that  I was  disrupting  class 
work.  I forgave  their  ignorance,  however, 
and  kept  right  on  with  my  campaign.  Be- 
fore long,  my  homeroom  couldn’t  attend 
class  without  seeing  the  products  of  my 
persuasive  genius:  a poster  emblazoned 
with  a picture  of  Achilles  or  Venus;  a 
tape-recorder  howling  the  merit  of  Class 
I Greek.  They  couldn’t  help  being  con- 
vinced that  man’s  only  salvation  lay  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 

I often  wonder  now  if  it  was  worth  it. 
Staring  at  these  cold  walls  gives  me  time  to 
think  — to  remember  the  peculiar  stares 
people  gave  me  as  I walked  to  and  from 
school.  Maybe  it  was  the  placard  that  I 
always  carried  with  me  ...  or  was  it  the 
leather  sandals  I used  to  wear?  (One  can’t 
wear  shoes  with  a toga,  can  one?) 

I left  Latin  School  later  that  year,  but 
I haven’t  given  up  my  study  of  Greek.  No, 
not  by  any  means.  Why  should  I,  when 
so  many  great  men  — Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Coznofsky  — have  agreed  to  tutor  me? 
I often  wonder,  though,  how  they  can  find 
time  to  visit  me  at  the  bird-house. 


The  Old  Sailor 

William  James  Sarill  ’59 


His  keen  grey  eyes 
Swept  over  the  coast, 

Strewn  with  sand  and  rocks; 

And  as  the  waves  rolled  in 
And  foamed  upon  the  beach, 

He  trudged  with  a sigh  toward  the  docks.  ^tis  thoughts  roved  back 

To  the  days  of  old 

When  clippers  ruled  the  seas, 

His  eyes  grew  dim, 

And  he  turned  about, 

Engulfed  in  a gentle  breeze. 
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So  Long,  Joe 

Francis  S.  Mancini  ’.r)8 


8:20  A.  M. 

“What  do  you  say,  Joe?’’ 

“Huh?  Oh;  hi,  Jim.” 

“Joe,  you  look  sleepy.  Oh,  no;  don’t 
tell  me  you  went  out  last  night!” 

“Natch;  we  had  a party.  Man,  what 
a hall!” 

“But,  Joe;  you  know  we  have  two  tests 
today.” 

“Big  deal;  I’ll  study  durin’  homeroom.” 

“That’s  good  for  the  German  test. 
What  about  the  French?” 

“I’ll  skip  it.  I’m  gonna  go  down  the 
nurse.” 

9:16  A.  M. 

“What  happened?  I thought  you  were 
skippin’.” 

“Aw,  the  nurse  sent  me  back  up.  When 
she  was  takin’  my  temperature,  she  caught 
me  trying  to  put  the  thermometer  near 
the  radiator.” 

“Tough  break.  You’ll  probably  flunk 
the  test  now.” 

“Probably?  What  chance  have  I got 
to  pass?  Aw,  the  heck  with  it!” 

11:45  A.  M. 

“Turn  around,  Joe.  You’d  better  study, 
or  you’ll  flunk  the  German  test.” 

“Who  cares  about  studying?” 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  you.  You 
never  take  books  home.” 

“So  I’m  lazy.  Forget  about  that.  Did 
I tell  you  where  I went  when  I hooked 
last  Thursday?” 

“Yeh,  you  told  me.  You  went  to  the 
show.  But  look  out;  they  could  catch  you.” 

“Baloney!” 


“Baloney,  nothin’.  You  hooked  six  days 
in  the  last  three  months.  Sooner  or 
later  they’re  gonna  catch  you.” 

“Never!  I’ll  be  right  back;  teacher 
wants  me.” 

2:05  P.  M. 

“Hey,  Joe;  wait!  Where’d  you  go 
durin’  homeroom?” 

“Down  the  office.  Jimmy;  they  caught 
me.  They’re  gonna  throw  me  out  of  the 
school.” 

“No  kiddin’?  Holy  cow!  Is  that  the 
paper  your  parents  have  to  sign?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Well,  we’re  gonna  miss  you.  You  were 
a lot  of  fun.” 

“Yeh,  but  I won’t  miss  this  school.  I 
always  hated  it,  anyway.” 

“Yeh,  sure.  Well,  so  long,  Joe.” 

“See  you  around,  Jim.” 
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Mystery  in  the  Night 

Lee  J.  Cannon  ’57 


' T''  HE  episode  began  when  I settled 
| down  for  a long  winter  in  quiet 
Southbridge.  I had  a feeling  of  loneliness 
as  I strode  among  the  tall  pines  which  sur- 
rounded the  solitary  house.  As  I am  used 
to  living  alone,  I was  not  concerned  or 
nervous. 

For  several  days  everything  ran  smooth- 
ly. I congratulated  myself  on  my  choice; 
but  something  soon  happened  to  change 
my  feelings.  Awaking  very  thirsty  one 
night,  I went  downstairs  in  my  bathrobe 
and  slippers  without  a flashlight,  for  the 
moon  provided  enough  light.  Suddenly 
the  piano  began  to  play  softly,  but  with- 
out melody.  I stopped,  paralyzed  with 
fright;  and  the  sound  ceased.  Then  I 
heard  the  snap  of  a windowshade  and 
felt  myself  falling.  . . 

After  regaining  consciousness,  I found 
myself  lying  on  the  hall  rug  and  my 
cat  licking  my  face.  As  you  will  readily 
understand,  I got  no  more  sleep  that 
night;  but  when  the  morning  sunlight 
came  streaming  through  the  window,  the 
matter  took  on  a new  aspect.  It  might 
have  been  a dream.  As  I had  been  known 
to  walk  in  my  sleep,  perhaps  nothing  un- 
usual had  happened. 

That  afternoon  my  sister  Margaret  vis- 
ited me.  “Mark  my  words,  Jack  King,” 
she  said;  “you’ll  soon  tire  of  living  in  this 
stupid  place.  You  deserve  to  catch  pneu- 
monia for  renting  a house  without  a fur- 
nace; you  could  at  least  have  a fire  in 
your  room ! But  what  could  I expect 
from  some  one  like  you?  When  you 
come  to  your  senses,  come  to  see  me, 
won’t  you?  Goodbye.” 

Margaret  always  was  fond  of  interfer- 
ing in  my  affairs.  If  I chose  to  live  in 
Southbridge,  I would  do  so;  and  if  I 
wished  to  save  coal  by  not  making  un- 


necessary fires,  I would  do  that,  too.  I 
went  to  bed,  fully  determined  to  remain 
as  long  as  I wished;  but  I wasn’t  able 
to  sleep  because  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
vious night  prevented  the  necessary  calm. 

As  I lay  in  the  darkness,  every  nerve 
alert,  I again  heard  the  snap  of  the  win- 
dow-shade. At  first  my  heart  seemed  to 
stop  and  then  start  again  with  painful 
force.  Dragging  my  trembling  limbs  to 
the  stairway,  I stood  listending  for  what 
seemed  like  a long  time.  Nothing  hap- 
pened for  a while;  but  then  through  the 
open  living-room  door,  a patch  of  light 
fell  on  the  stairs,  remained  a moment, 
then  disappeared.  Someone  had  turned 
on  the  light ! 

Panic-stricken,  I fled  to  my  room,  lock- 
ing the  door  behind  me.  I just  sat 
silent  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  for  the 
rest  of  the  night  because,  if  I had  screamed, 
no  one  would  hear  me  . . . How  long 
would  it  take  for  the  sun  to  rise?  Would 
my  heart  ever  stop  pounding?  Would  I 
ever  spend  another  night  in  this  house? 
Never! 

I dressed  at  daybreak,  crept  cautiously 
downstairs,  and  opened  the  door  for  the 
milkman.  I could  have  thrown  my  arms 
around  him  just  because  he  was  another 
human  being. 

“Say,  Mr.  King,”  he  said,  “I  saw  the 
oddest  thing  in  your  house  last  night. 
I was  coming  home  late;  and  as  I passed 
by,  the  shade  flew  up  and  the  light  in 
your  living-room  switched  on.  Thinking 
that  something  was  wrong,  I looked  in  — 
begging  your  pardon  — and  there  was  the 
kitten  sitting  on  the  table  playing  with 
the  lamp  chain.  Then  she  turned  it  off 
again.  Seems  to  me  that  a cat  that 
wastes  good  electricity  should  be  kept  out- 
doors!” 


The  Register  is  proud  to  announce  the  winning  of  one  First 
Prize  and  two  Second  Prizes  in  the  recent  Street  Parade. 
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C CHARLES  C.  Concannon,  '07,  chief  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Mission  to  Pakistan, 
has  recently  returned  to  this  country  after 
an  abscence  of  three  months.  His  assign- 
ments took  him  to  London,  Istanbul,  Kara- 
chi, India,  Bankok,  and  Tokyo. 


John  Kaplan  ’57,  Barky  Kirschbaum  ’57 


Rabbi  Leo  Shubow,  ’20,  well  known  for 
his  films  of  Israel,  which  have  been 
shown  on  television  throughout  the  United 
States,  has  received  a citation  for  his 
movie,  Ben  Gurion  in  Boston.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Boston  Camera  Club. 


Samuel  Magazine,  ’39,  was  elected  com- 
mander of  the  Massachusetts  division  of 
Jewish  War  Veterans  on  April  22,  1956. 


Having  recently  concluded  his  residency 
at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Harvey  J. 
Meyers,  ’42,  has  moved  to  California. 
There  he  is  a radiologist  at  the  Los  An- 
geles County  General  Hospital  and  an 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Medicine. 


Norman  R.  Kotker,  ’48,  formerly  with 
Look  Magazine  in  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  Boston  correspondent  for  Busi- 
ness Week. 


Thomas  Cogershall,  ’09,  who  was  as- 
signed membership  on  the  Renegotiation 
Board  in  February  of  1955,  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Board  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. 


Roy  Larsen,  T7,  has  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  Tufts  University.  The 
Doctor  of  Laws  citation  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Larson  for  his  work  in  aiding  the 
cause  for  better  schools  in  America. 


Second  Lieutenant  Richard  B.  Lohrer, 
’50,  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  has  been 
stationed  at  Keflavik,  Iceland.  He  is  a 
navigator  with  the  53rd  Air  Rescue 
Squadron. 


As  an  almost  unparallelled  achievement, 
Harvard  has  just  elected  eight  students  as 
Junior  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholars.  Among 
these  are  Thomas  J.  Hegarty,  Alan  J. 
Levenson,  and  Charles  P.  Segal,  all  of  the 
class  of  ’53. 


The  Pharisee 

Franklin  S.  Axelrod  ’56 


Sheltered  among  its  holy  sighs, 

The  muddy  river  runs  its  coarse, 

Swelling  along  green  banks. 

Drowning  crystal  brooks  in  its  turbid 
soul. 


The  evergreen  tree  has  rotted  among 
ruined  woods, 

At  the  last  ray  of  a deciduous  sun: 

The  river  has  passed  its  course, 

And  limpidly  shines  at  the  dying  word. 
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Our  Lords  and  Masters 


Richard  Lawrence  McGuffin 

Mr.  McGuffin,  who  teaches  French  in  223,  was 
born  “at  a very  tender  age  of  parents  poor  but 
dishonest.”  He  received  his  high  school  education 
at  Lynn  Classical,  his  A.B.  at  B.U.,  and  his  M.Ed. 
at  Harvard.  He  began  teaching  at  the  Latin  School 
in  1929,  “a  very  sad  day  for  me.”  Residing  in 
Newton,  this  father  of  three  practices  his  favorite 
hobbies:  marking  question  D’s  and  collecting  tin 
cans. 

Mr.  McGuffin  thinks  that  “we  should  have  no 
homework,  but  an  eight-hour  day.”  When  ques- 
tioned about  teen-age  driving,  he  replied,  “They 
should  be  ...  . driven.”  About  “rock-’n’-roll”  — 
“When  you  see  people  rockin’  and  rollin’,  you  ought 
to  roll  a rock  on  them.”  Also:  “Latin  School  boys 
will  not  be  stupider  next  year  than  they  are 
now.  They  couldn’t  be.”  And  — “I  have  always 
admired  Latin  School  boys  for  two  excellent  quali- 
ties: intelligence  and  honesty  . . . They  are  intelli- 
gent enough  to  know  they  are  pretty  good  and 
honest  enough  to  admit  it.”  In  conclusion,  he 
remarked:  “I  should  like  to  see  enrollment  in 
French  limited  to  those  of  interest  and  ability. 
If  so,  I would  be  out  of  a job.” 


David  Miller 

Mr.  Miller,  who  teaches  Latin  in  219,  received 
his  secondary  education  at  Chelsea  High,  his  A.B. 
at  B.U.,  and  his  Ed.M.  at  Teachers’  College,  and 
his  LL.B.  at  Northeastern  University  He  began 
teaching  at  the  Latin  School  in  1935.  From  1939 
to  1946,  Mr.  Miller  served  in  the  armed  forces. 
After  his  term  of  duty,  he  returned  to  the  school, 
where  he  has  been  to  the  present.  He  spends 
the  greater  part  of  his  out-of-school  time  being 
the  proud  father  of  a boy,  reading,  attending  the 
theatre,  and  participating  in  various  athletic  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  Miller  thinks  that  “progressive  education  is 
not  progressive,  but  retrogressive.”  About  co- 
education: “No  — possible  distractions.”  Also, 

“We  should  have  no  more  homework.  Just  do  the 
work  you’re  assigned.”  And,  “T.V.  could  be 
beneficial  if  not  used  to  excess.”  On  teaching  as 
a career:  “I  would  advise  you  to  become  a teacher 
if  you  are  not  interested  in  making  a living.” 

Comments:  “There  is  no  substitute  for  work.” 

Advice:  “Verbum  sap  sat.” 
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Baseball 


Latin  Edged  by  Dorchester 
April  17,  1956 


Playing  at  Draper  Field,  without  the 
benefit  of  any  outdoor  practice,  Latin  was 
nosed  out  by  Dorchester.  Although  fire- 
balling right-handers  Saul  Stick  and 
“Tony”  Piraino  combined  to  pitch  a no- 
hitter, mental  lapses  caused  the  Purple’s 
downfall. 

Dot’s  two  runs  came  as  a result  of  a 
balk  and  free  passes.  Latin  could  only 
garner  two  hits:  one  each  by  Clark  and 
McSwiney. 

Even  though  B.L.S.  lost,  there  are  many 


signs  that  point  to  a successful  season.  A 
smart-fielding  infield,  proven  hitters  in 
the  outfield,  good  catching,  steady  pitch- 
ing, and  speed  should  produce  many  vic- 
tories for  Purple.  The  most  encouraging 
part  of  the  game  was  the  excellent 
pitching  of  Stick  and  Piraino,  who,  along 
with  veteran  “Bob”  Corvi,  should  form 
the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  best  pitching 
staffs  in  the  league.  It’s  a sure  thing 
that  B.L.S.  won’t  lose  any  games  for  fail- 
ing to  hustle. 
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Scoring 


Mancini,  L.F. 
Brown,  2.B. 
Smith,  l.B. 
Levine,  S.S. 
Maguire,  C.F. 
Johnson,  R.F. 
Deyesso,  R.  F. 
McSwiney,  3.B. 
Higgins,  l.B. 
Lucido,  C. 
Clark,  C. 

Stick,  P. 
Piraino,  P. 


A.B.  H.  P.O.  A. 
3 0 0 1 

2 0 0 3 

2 0 0 0 

10  0 2 

3 0 0 0 

2 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

3 10  2 

2 0 7 0 

0 0 5 0 

116  0 
2 0 0 1 

10  0 0 

22  12  18  ~9 


No-Hitters 

Stick  and  Piraino  were  seen  walking  out 
of  the  locker-room,  asking  each  other  what 
they  had  to  do  to  win  a game ....  Levine 
looks  like  a sure  bet  for  All-City,  as  his 
fancy  work  around  the  keystone  sack  im- 
presses. 


Latin  Romps  Over  Trade 
April  24 , 1956 


It  sounded  like  July  Fourth  today,  as 
Latin  broke  out  in  a barrage  of  base-hits 
to  smother  Trade.  The  battlecry  for  the 
game  was  “Remember  the  football  game.” 
The  Purple  sought  revenge  and  got  it. 

“Bob”  Corvi  had  the  Tradesmen  talking 
to  themselves  as  his  assortment  of  slow 
curves  kept  the  Mechanics  completely  off 
balance.  “Corv”  added  insult  to  injury 
by  slamming  out  two  long  doubles  good 
for  runs. 

Latin  struck  hard  and  fast.  Five  hits 
in  the  first  inning  sent  the  Purple  wing- 
ing to  a 3-0  lead.  They  added  three  more 
in  the  third  on  only  two  hits,  capitalizing 
on  the  Trade  pitcher’s  wildness. 

Latin  eased  up  and  Trade  scored  three 
times  in  the  fourth  to  tighten  up  the 
game.  That  condition  was  quickly  reme- 
died as  hits  by  Lucido,  Corvi,  and  Higgins 
produced  three  runs.  Two  more  in  the 
seventh  salted  away  the  game.  Final 
score:  11-5. 

Around  the  Circuit 

The  other  teams  in  the  Boston  Con- 
ference now  realize  that  Latin  is  a serious 


threat  for  the  championship.  Tight  de- 
fensive play,  good  pitching,  and  good  hit- 
ting are  an  unbeatable  combination. 
Noster  annus  mirabilis! 


BOX  SCORE 


Higgins,  L.F. 
Brown,  2.B. 
Levine,  S.S. 
Maguire,  C.F. 
Johnson,  R.F. 
McSwiney,  3B. 
Stick,  IB. 
Lucido,  C. 
Clark*, C. 

Corvi,  P. 


A.B.  H.  P.O.  A. 

5 2 0 0 

5 0 2 2 

4 12  2 

4 10  0 

2 111 

4 2 0 0 

2 15  1 

3 18  1 

0 0 10 

3 2 2 1 


*Caught  for  Lucido  in  the  6th. 
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Latin  Shades  Tech 


April  30,  1936 


With  Coach  FitzGerald  manipulating 
his  charges  a la  Casey  Stengel  and  Latin 
cashing  in  on  every  break  they  were 
given,  the  Purple  fought  an  uphill  battle 
to  defeat  Technical.  The  Artisans  grabbed 
a comfortable  10-3  lead  and  figured 
the  game  was  theirs.  Apparently,  the 
Technicians  had  never  heard  of  Latin’s 
determination. 

The  fireworks  began  in  the  sixth  inning. 
Hits  by  Higgins,  Brown,  Johnson,  Mc- 
Swiney,  and  Stick,  combined  with  three 
walks,  were  good  for  seven  runs  and  a 
tie  game.  The  most  damaging  blow  of 
the  frame  was  a line-drive  triple  by  Wal- 
ter McSwiney,  which  just  about  broke 
Tech’s  back.  The  Purple  was  not  to  be 
denied. 

Sterling  relief  jobs  by  Saul  Stick  and 
“Bob”  Corvi  kept  Technical  quiet  while 
Latin  waited  for  another  chance  to  strike. 
They  had  to  wait  only  as  long  as  the 
eighth  inning.  “Dick”  Levine  led  off  with 
an  infield  hit  and  then  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  He  stole  second  base  and 
came  all  the  way  home  on  an  infield  tap 
for  the  winning  run.  Final  score:  11-10. 


Higgins,  L.F. 
Smith,  IB. 
Corvi,  P. 
Brown,  2B. 
Levine,  S.S. 
Maguire,  C.F. 
Johnson,  R.F. 
McSwiney,  3B. 
Stick,  IB.  - P. 
Lucida,  C. 
Clark,  C. 
Piraino,  P. 
O’Farrell,  P. 


BOX  SCORE 
A.B.  H.  P.O.  A. 
5 2 11 

0 0 10 

0 0 0 0 

5 13  4 

5 2 2 2 

5 13  0 

4 2 0 2 

3 13  2 

4 19  1 

10  0 1 
10  2 1 
0 0 0 0 

3 0 0 0 


Locker-Room  Listening 

Saul  Stick  received  credit  for  the  win  — 
his  first  of  the  year  . . . .Captain  Levine, 
Higgins,  and  Johnson  led  the  attack  with 
two  hits  apiece ....  Another  good  pitching 
prospect  was  uncovered  to-day,  “Wally” 
O’Farrell,  who  turned  in  a fine  relief  job. 

. . .A  few  more  of  these  “Frank  MerriwelT' 
finishes  might  find  Mr.  Fitz  in  a com- 
plete state  of  shock. 


Outdoor  Track 

Latin  Romps  in  Opener 
April  21,  1956 


Latinites  scored  120  points  to  B.C.H.’s 
76  and  Memorial’s  23  to  capture  the  opener 
at  the  White  Stadium  with  surprising  ease. 

In  Class  A,  Cahn  copped  a first  in  the 
880,  followed  closely  by  Tallas.  Carp  won 
the  220;  Pierce,  a second  in  the  440.  Lie- 
berman  surprised  the  field  by  winning  the 
100.  In  the  field  events,  Ladoulis  won 
the  discus;  Preman  took  second  and  was 
a winner  in  the  javelin.  Katz  won  the 
broad  jump  and  Lieberman,  the  high  jump. 

In  Class  B,  Kirk  won  the  880,  finishing 
just  ahead  of  Anthony.  Swepson,  true  to 


form,  won  the  440;  Underwood  finished 
second  in  the  220.  Latinites  ran  away  with 
the  100,  as  Wulf,  Graham,  and  Mealy 
swept  the  field.  In  the  field  events,  Gra- 
ham won  the  broad  jump.  Swepson  awed 
the  field  with  a magnificent  toss  to  win 
the  discus;  Anthony  finished  second.  The 
shot  was  won  by  Levesque. 

In  Class  C,  dayman  and  Mackin  ran 
one-two  in  the  100.  The  Purple  and 
White  swept  the  field  in  the  440,  with 
Lamarre,  Bigger,  and  Ramsay  running 
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one-two-three.  Prinz  won  the  50;  Fried, 
second  in  the  220.  In  the  field  events, 
Lamarre,  Bigger,  and  Ramsay  placed  one- 
two-three  in  the  high  jump,  dayman  won 
the  broad  jump. 


This  reporter  missed  the  outstanding 
performances  of  Joe  DeYesso  and  Frank 
Mancini,  both  of  whom  won  starting  posi- 
tions on  our  baseball  team.  Good  luck, 
Joe  and  Frank! 


Latin  Wins  City  Meet 
April  27 , 1956 


The  Purple  and  White  tracksters  dis- 
played tremendous  depth  by  handily  de- 
feating both  Trade  and  Memorial  in  the 
City  Meet  at  White  Stadium.  B.L.S.  scored 
143  points  to  Trade’s  114  and  Memo- 
rial’s 53. 

In  the  Class  A running  events,  Lieber- 
man  ran  a close  second  in  the  220,  and  in 
the  440  Pierce  took  a strong  fourth. 
Latinites  romped  in  the  880,  as  Cahn, 
Tallas,  and  Breen  placed  one,  two,  and 
three.  B.L.S.  showed  its  real  depth  in 
the  field  events  with  three  firsts.  Pre- 
man won  the  javelin  toss,  Katz  the  broad- 
jump,  and.  Lieberman  the  high  jump. 
Slovin,  Evans,  and  Preman  placed  two, 
three,  and  four  in  the  Discus.  Slovin  also 
placed  in  the  shot. 

In  Class  B,  Swepson  was  at  his  usual 
best,  taking  firsts  in  both  the  440  and 
the  discus.  In  the  100-yard  dash,  Graham 


placed  third  and  Underwood  second  in 
the  440.  In  the  880,  Kirk  took  a first, 
followed  closely  by  Anthony,  who  placed 
second.  In  the  field  events  Levesque  won 
the  shot,  Anthony  a third  in  the  discus, 
Kirk  a third  in  the  high  jump;  while  Gra- 
ham won  the  broad  jump.  In  the  javelin, 
Qualters,  Mongini,  and  Graham  placed  one, 
two,  and  three. 

In  Class  C,  dayman  won  the  100-yard 
dash  and  the  220;  Prince,  a close  second 
in  the  220.  In  the  440,  Bigger  and  La- 
marre placed  one-two.  This  one-two  punch 
was  reversed  in  the  high  jump  as  La- 
marre just  nosed  out  Bigger  for  top 
honors. 

Our  hats  off  to  Charlie  FitzGerald  for 
his  fine  coaching,  and  our  good  luck  for 
another  successful  track  season.  A word 
of  congratulations  is  due  to  the  whole 
team  for  another  stellar  performance. 


Latin  Second  in  City 
May  5,  1956 


The  speedsters  from  B.L.S.  scored  8914 
points  to  cop  second  place  in  the  City 
Championships  at  White  Stadium.  English, 
perennial  champs,  once  again  nailed  down 
the  top  spot  with  1031/2  points. 

In  Class  A,  Captain  Cahn  was  second 
in  the  220;  Tallas  won  a second  in  the 
440;  Ladoulis  won  the  discus  and  was 
second  in  the  shot.  Daley  was  victorious 
in  the  mile,  as  was  Lieberman  in  the 
high  jump. 


David  "General”  Swepson  flashed  across 
the  finish-line  first  in  the  Class  B 220. 
Other  outstanding  performers  were  An- 
thony, Wulf,  Karimbakas,  and  Graham  — 
finishing  either  second  or  third  in  other 
events. 

In  Class  C,  Biffar  and  Prince  outdis- 
tanced their  rivals.  Also  gaining  points 
for  the  Purple  were  Lamarre,  Mackin,  and 
dayman. 
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Tennis 


Memorial  Edges  Latin 
April  18 , 1956 


In  the  initial  match  of  the  1956  season, 
the  Latin  “racquet”  squad  lost  a hard- 
fought  decision  to  Memorial,  its  chief  rival 
for  the  city  championship,  3-2.  Two  regu- 
lars, A1  Brams  and  Richy  Singer,  were 
not  able  to  play,  and  thus  the  B.L.S. 
squad  was  at  a great  disadvantage.  Cap- 
tain Dave  Cerul,  Bob  Fishman,  and  Barry 
Schneider  played  very  consistent  tennis 
and  won  their  matches  easily. 


Singles 


A well-balanced  B.L.S.  net  team  shut 
out  a previously  undefeated  Trade  High 
School  squad  at  Carter  Field.  The  Lat- 
inites  emerged  undefeated  without  the  loss 
of  a single  set.  Bob  Fishman  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  he  moved  from  first  doubles 
to  third  singles.  Juniors  A1  Brams,  Richy 
Singer,  Bob  Fishman,  and  Charlie  Gamer 
guarantee  that  next  year’s  team  will  be 
very  powerful. 


Siegal 

0-6, 

0-6 

Weiner 

1-6, 

0 - 6 

Cerul 

6-2, 

6-3 

Doubles 

Schneider  and  Fishman 

6-4, 

6-2 

Ehrlich  and  Gamer 

4-6, 

5-7 

'ps  Trade 

1956 

Singles 

Cerul 

7-6, 

6-1 

Brams 

6 - 2, 

6-3 

Fishman 

6 - 0, 

6-0 

Doubles 


Gamer  and  Singer 
Schneider  and  Cannon 


6-2,  6-1 
6-1,  6-0 


Latin  Edges  Teeli 
May  10,  1956 


An  undefeated  Tech  team  came  up 
against  the  powerful  B.L.S.  “racquet’ 
squad  and  was  defeated  in  an  extremely 
close  match.  Latin  took  three  points  to 
the  Artisans’  two.  Once  again  David 
Cerul  tripped  his  blinded  challenger.  “Al’ 
Brams  had  little  more  trouble  defeating 
his  opponent,  but  his  marked  superiority 
at  net  determined  the  winner.  Cerul  and 
Brams  have  yet  to  taste  defeat  in  a league 
match.  Singer  and  Cannon  provided  a 
thrilling  doubles  match  as  they  smashed 
and  served  their  way  o victory. 

Lobs  and  Smashes 

Hearty  congratulations  are  due  Coach 
Thomas  and  the  entire  team,  but  especially 


the  Seniors  who  will  be  greatly  missed. 
The  junior  representatives  — Brams, 
Gamer,  Fishman,  and  Singer  — seem 
ready  to  lead  Latin  to  a city  championship 


next  year. 

Singles 

Cerul 

Brams 

Fishman 

Doubles 

6-3,  6-3 
6-2,  6-4 
1-6,  2-6 

Singer  and  Cannon  6-4,  7-5 

Rabinovitz  and  Zimmerman  3-6,  4-6 
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Latin  Mauled  by  Newton 
May  18,  1956 


A superior  Newton  tennis  team  crushed 
the  Latinites  in  an  exhibition  by  a score  of 
6%  - %. 

The  Purple  fought  hard  and  put  up  a 
game  fight.  Cerul’s  sound  strokes  and 
volleys  almost  upset  the  top  man  of  New- 
ton High  School’s  powerful  net  team. 
Cerul  and  Brams  combined  to  win  one 
set  in  the  doubles.  The  entire  Latin  team, 
unaccustomed  to  the  sandy  courts,  might 
have  had  a better  chance  playing  on  their 
home  courts. 


Singles 

Cerul 

Brams 

Gamer 

Fishman 

Doubles 

Cerul  and  Brams 
Singer  and  Snider 
Cannon  and  Gamer 


4-6,  9-11 
5-7,  1-6 
1-6,  0-6 
1-6,  2-6 


11-13,  6-0 

0- 6,  3-6 

1- 6,  3-6 


Golf 


May  1,  1956 

The  Latin  School  Golf  Team  defeated 
Hyde  Park  today  and  thus  assured  itself 
of  a position  in  the  State  Finals.  The 
score  was  6-3,  with  McCauliffe  and  Kro- 
vitz  showing  excellent  form.  Others  who 
aided  in  the  cause  were  Drever,  Cannon, 
Stetson,  and  Donovan. 

May  4,  1956 

Latin  School’s  next  victim  was  East 


Boston.  The  boys  from  “Eastie”  were 
mowed  down  9-0  with  Krovitz  and  Lynch, 
Cannon  and  Stetson  winning  all  their 
holes.  Donovan  and  Lutch  also  won  three 
points. 

May  8,  1956 

Having  only  four  players,  Latin  School 
defeated  Technical  by  a 7-2  score.  Mc- 
Cauliffe and  Lynch  each  played  two  Tech 
men,  while  Drever  and  Tirrell  teamed  up 
for  three  points. 


Rowing 


After  twenty-two  years  of  inactivity, 
the  stalwart  art  of  rowing  has  been  re- 
vived by  the  Boston  School  System.  Al- 
though only  in  an  embryonic  stage,  row- 
ing will  surely  be  made  a varsity  sport 
in  the  near  future. 

The  number  of  candidates  turning  out 
for  the  team  has  been  far  greater  than 
Coach  Fielding  expected.  Apparently, 
rowing  will  be  a popular  sport.  Prac- 
tices are  held  every  day  at  the  Commu- 
nity Boat  House  on  the  Charles  River. 


The  B.L.S.  boat  is  purple  and  white, 
an  eight-oar  racing  long-boat.  Unlike 
the  regular  racing  shell,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
excellent  for  high  school  racing. 

Although  no  team  has  been  selected 
yet,  some  of  the  outstanding  candidates 
are  “Harpo”  Reilly,  “Jake”  George,  Bob 
McCool,  Lou  Corsini,  John  Kehoe,  Jack 
Grant,  Herb  Ginsburg,  “Connie”  Holland 
and  Jack  Broderick.  The  leading  candi- 
date for  coxwain  is  Dave  Reuben. 
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EDITORIALS 


Government  Compensation  for  Technical 

Students 

Come  June,  the  ancient  wail  will  arise  again:  “We’re  fifty  thousand  engineers 
short.  Russia  is  graduating  twice  as  many  as  we  are.”  Many  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  the  newspapers  blare  out  this  judgment.  They  ask  why.  The  solution  is  rela- 
tively simple:  let’s  copy  a page  from  the  Russian  book. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  in  Russia,  certain  boys  are  compelled  to  attend  technical 
schools,  so  that  the  quota  may  be  filled.  We  should  not,  however,  be  so  severe.  As  an 
attraction  for  a boy  to  become  an  engineer  or  a scientist,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  do  either  of  two  things:  (1)  Pay  expenses  for  a boy  desiring  to  become 
an  engineer  or  a scientist  at  the  college  of  his  choice.  Since  it  requires  great  sums  of 
money  to  go  to  a good  technical  school,  many  boys  cannot  attend.  Also,  many  students 
who  do  not  yet  know  their  future  vocations  might  be  swayed  by  the  promise  of  a free 
education.  (2)  Let  the  Government  set  up  its  own  college  for  engineers  and  scientists, 
employing  the  best  professors  available. 

In  return  for  this  free  education,  instead  of  going  into  the  armed  services, 
graduates  should  work  under  Government  auspices  for  two  or  three  years.  In  this 
way,  we  may  have  a steady  flow  of  technicians  on  Government  projects.  After  this 
term  of  service,  the  men  may  leave  Government  service  and  enter  private  industry. 

In  these  two  possible  steps,  we  might  prevent  lagging  behind  Russia;  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  otherwise  would  not  have  become  technicians  might  serve  as  a source 
of  manpower  for  American  research. 


Service? 

We  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  are  privileged  to  have  at  our  disposal  many 
extracurricular  activities.  Of  these,  the  clubs,  more  than  any  other  organization,  can 
offer  to  the  majority  of  us  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  ourselves  and  to  develop  our 
talents  and  cultivate  our  hobbies.  We  may  derive  from  our  clubs  great  benefits  — or 
we  may  not.  Usually  we  do  not.  Most  of  us  join  clubs  with  an  attitude  of  indifference 
and  a regard  only  for  the  omnipotent  summary  record  card.  We  do  not  participate 
or  we  attend  very  few  meetings.  We  pay  our  dues  only  to  get  our  pictures  in  the 
Yearbook.  In  short,  we  are  grossly  abusing  and  misusing  the  freedom  and  informality 
graciously  allowed  in  the  clubs,  as  well  as  the  valuable  time  of  masters. 

Limitations  on  membership  and  conduct  may  perhaps  alleviate  the  problem,  but 
only  a healthy  and  co-operative  attitude  will  solve  it. 
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“ Censure ” 

William  Kanter  ’57 


IN  a democracy  the  majority  rules  — ex- 
cept in  religious  matters.  I have  al- 
ways been  led  to  believe  that  in  our  school 
society  one  group  — no  matter  how  large 
— cannot  encroach  upon  the  religious  rights 
of  another. 

The  Junior  Class  of  B.L.S.  will  hold  its 
Junior  Prom  this  year  at  a time  when  a 
small  group  of  students  cannot  attend  for 
religious  reasons.  But  the  Prom  Com- 
mittee, supposedly  representatives  of  all 
the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Junior 
Class,  would  not  seriously  consider  chang- 
ing the  date  for  such  a small  group.  Does 
this  action  bear  out  the  liberality  we  con- 
tinually boast  about? 


Indeed  it  is  very  easy  to  say,  “Don’t  go;” 
but  every  one  knows  that  the  word  “prom” 
is  mag-ical  to  all  high-school  students,  and 
inability  to  go  will  inevitably  hurt  those 
involved.  Most  students,  if  they  intend  to 
go  at  all,  will  attend  — no  matter  what  date 
is  set!  Why  not  make  it  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  all  to  come? 

The  incredible  answers  received  by  the 
dissenting  students  are  in  essence  disgrace- 
ful. Let  us  hope  that  the  coming  classes 
will  grow  wiser  and  more  tolerant;  but, 
most  of  all,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  know 
how  to  distinguish  between  one  basic  ele- 
ment and  another,  right  and  wrong. 


THE  FACULTY 
AND 

STUDENT  BODY 
EXTEND  TO  THE  MASTERS 
RETIRING  THIS  YEAR 
BEST  WISHES  FOR  A LONG 
AND  HAPPY  LIFE 


Abraham  Hosea  Gretsch 
Thomas  Fallon  Mahan 
Timothy  Martin  Tally 
Joseph  Weinert 
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On  Friday,  April  6,  the  Fifth  Public 
Declamation  was  held  before  Classes  II 
and  I.  The  speakers  were  Stephen  Aron- 
son, Charles  Kelly,  and  Joseph  Russo  of 
Class  VI;  Kevin  McGrath  and  David 
Pauley  of  Class  V ; Roger  Sample  of 
Class  IV ; Anthony  Capodilupo  of  Class 
III;  and  Mark  Mirsky  and  Herbert  Paul 

Ginsburg  of  Class  II. 

* * * 

On  April  27  at  precisely  10:25,  B.L.S. 
was  evacuated  by  bus.  The  student  body 
departed  to  see  the  M otorama  at  the  Com- 
monwealth Armory,  a truly  magnificent 
exhibition.  On  the  return  trip  one  of 
our  more  ambitious  seniors  remarked,  “I 
wonder  if  I could  build  one  of  those  models 
with  my  do-it-yourself  kit.” 

* * * 

The  student  body  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  was  entertained  Thursday,  May  3, 
and  Friday,  May  4,  by  the  Dramatics 

Club  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Latin  Schools. 

Paul  Osborne’s  On  Borrowed  Time,  di- 
rected most  ably  by  Mr.  Mark  Russo,  held 
an  enthusiastic  audience  spellbound  for 
two  enjoyable  hours. 


Richard  Slifka  ’57 

The  lead  parts  were  executed  with  pro- 
fessional skill  by  Carney  Gavin  and  Lee 
Dunn,  Jr.  Not  a little  praise  for  a job 
well  done  is  deserved  by  the  supporting 
cast:  Jean  Aislie,  Albert  Divver,  Linda 
Kozodoy,  Barbara  Manfredi,  Neal  Kozo- 
doy,  Kevin  McGrath,  Hugh  McNulty, 
Robert  Caulfield,  Donald  Friary,  David 
Kozodoy,  Paul  Shienfeld,  and  Michael 
Ruttenberg. 


All  proceeds  from  the  play  and  the 
ad-booklet,  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Latin 
School  Key  Club,  have  been  donated  to 
the  Latin  School  Scholarship  Fund. 

* * * 

On  Saturday,  May  19,  195G,  at  the 
Harvard  Club  on  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
in  Boston,  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
B.L.S.  class  of  1921  was  celebrated  with 
much  enthusiasm.  Our  own  Mr.  James 
Callanan  was  on  the  Reunion  Committee. 
Also  in  attendance  were  Dr.  Henry  Cabitt, 
Dr.  Kendall  Crossfield,  Joseph  Goldberg, 
Milton  Cook,  Joseph  Collins,  and  Kenneth 
Hill.  Our  faculty  was  represented  by 
Headmaster  John  J.  Doyle  and  Mr.  Max 
Levine. 
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On  April  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  Classes  I, 
II,  III,  attended  the  Career  Day  exercises, 
at  which  prominent  speakers  lectured  on 
their  respective  fields.  On  Monday,  Alan 
S.  Miller,  ’47,  and  Edward  T.  Devin,  ’29, 
spoke  on  engineering  and  journalism, 
respectively.  On  Tuesday,  the  students 
weighed  the  merits  of  banking  and  medi- 
cine as  propounded  by  John  F.  Elsbree, 
’28,  and  Dr.  David  E.  Kopans,  ’30,  re- 
spectively. On  Wednesday,  George  L. 
McKim,  T8,  our  former  Headmaster,  spoke 
on  education  and  John  P.  McMorrow,  a 
former  B.L.S.  Master,  on  public  service. 
On  Thursday,  William  A.  Parks,  ’26,  com- 
pleted the  exercises  with  a discourse  on 
the  law.  Robert  E.  Egan,  ’24,  who  was 
scheduled  to  speak  on  business,  was  un- 
fortunately unable  to  attend. 

The  student  body  wishes  to  express  its 
sincere  appreciation  to  these  men  for 
giving  up  their  valuable  time  to  advise 
us  in  the  choice  of  a vocation. 


Michael  Louis  Nieland  of  Class  I was 
Concertmaster  of  the  Massachusetts  All- 
State  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  per- 
formed in  Pittsfield  on  April  7.  During 
the  preceding  two  years  he  held  the  posts 
of  Assistant  Concertmaster  and  Concert- 
master,  in  Worcester  and  Boston  respec- 
tively. The  Orchestra  is  composed  of 


representatives  from  high  schools  all  over 
the  state. 

In  his  junior  year,  he  was  invited  to 
play  in  the  Boston  University  Orchestra, 
which  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, and  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  For 
the  past  two  years,  he  has  been  Concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 


On  April  25th,  the  annual  Prize  Drill 
Competition  took  place  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School  yard.  To  the  astonishment  of  all 
the  cadets,  the  program  ran  exactly  on 
schedule.  Congratulations  go  to  Captain 
Kelly  for  a job  truly  well  done. 

After  evaluating  each  company,  the 
judges  chose  the  following  prize  winners: 

Outstanding  for  Both  Regiments'.  Brig. 
Gen.  William  T.  Gorman,  11th  Company, 
First  Regiment. 


First  Regiment 


First  Prize 

Colonel  Thomas  MacDonald  6tli  Co. 

Second  Prize 

Lt.  Colonel  Donald  Robinson  3rd  Co. 

Third  Prize 

Major  Robert  E.  Donovan  5th  Co. 

Fourth  Prize 

Major  Joseph  P.  Longo  9th  Co. 

Fifth  Prize 

Major  John  0.  Niles  8th  Co. 


Second  Regiment 
First  Prize 

Colonel  John  Brazier  11th  Co. 

Second  Prize 

Lt.  Colonel  David  Singer  5th  Co. 

Third  Prize 

Major  Peter  Callaghan  6th  Co. 

Fourth  Prize 

Major  Vincent  DiGangi  10th  Co. 

Fifth  Prize 

Major  William  Seegraber  2nd  Co. 
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March  13:  The  R.R.R.  received  his  first 
compliment  today: 

Dear  R.R.R. : — 

You  are  something  of  a worthless 
fellow.  I’m  furious  about  the  cover  on 
the  Register!  You  make  our  clean, 
red-blooded  American  boys  look  like 
a bunch  of  freaks! 

(signed) 

The  Creature  from  the  Black  Lagoon 
March  H:  Overheard  outside  311: 

Idiot  the  Elder:  “I’d  like  to  study  at 
Heidelberg.” 

Idiot  the  Younger:  “Why?” 

Idiot  the  Elder:  “They  have  some 
schnapps  courses.” 

March  15:  Overheard  after  film  warning 
against  the  perils  of  tobacco: 

“Boy,  am  I glad  I smoke  opium!” 

March  16:  A poem: 

The  poor  sea-horse  is  always  snubbed 
And  by  the  sharks  is  not  “Hey  bub”ed. 
And  why?  It’s  quite  incredible! 

It’s  all  because  — he’s  inedible. 

March  19:  Overheard  in  219: 

“Stick  to  the  translation.  Don’t  watch 
the  ding-dong  . . . My  name  is  Mr. 
M not  Miss  Francis  . . . Wait 

’till  I shine  the  top  of  my  head;  I’ll 
look  just  as  pretty  as  she  does  . . . Let’s 
get  down  to  the  core  of  this  story  about 
the  apple.  I can  help  you  over  the 


pitfalls,  you  seedy  characters  ...  I 
can  stem  the  tide  of  ig-norance.  Are  you 

on  my  cider  or  not?  I ” Stop 

sir!  Please,  no  more! 

March  20:  Ye  R.R.R.  learned  the  hard  way 
not  to  leave  one’s  keys  and  one’s  date 
in  the  same  car  at  the  same  time. 

March  21 : Teacher  taking  attendance : 
“Is  Levine  missing?” 

Zilchman:  “Yes,  he’s  missing  the  Ger- 
man test.” 

March  22:  After  missing  three  questions 
in  a row,  a certain  pupil  of  French  in 
119  received  three  marks  for  “with- 
holding information.” 

March  23:  A certain  math  teacher  is 
suing  the  school  for  breaking  his  monop- 
oly on  the  sale  of  bail-point  pens. 
March  26:  Master:  “How  did  you  get  so 
stupid?” 

Pigmy  Ant:  “Well,  they  offered  me  such 
a good  deal  that  I couldn’t  turn  it  down.” 
March  27 : Daffynishun : Dumb-A  football 
player  who  flunks  health  in  123. 

March  28:  Overheard  in  311: 

Master:  “This  test  counts  triple,  boys. 
Any  questions?” 

Large  Pigmy  Ant:  “Can  I reserve  this 
seat  for  next  year,  Sir?” 

March  29:  Lord  High  Admiral:  “Sir,  are 
pigmy  ants  cannibalistic?” 

Wise  Old  Aardvark:  “No,  they  just  eat 
ordinary  people.” 
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April  2:  Deftynishun:  Trot  — The  place 
where  you  can  get  your  teacher’s  trans- 
lation before  hand. 

April  3:  One  of  our  masters  had  a re- 
union recently.  After  the  dinner, 
though,  he  became  rather  drowsy.  An 
old  friend,  in  an  effort  to  arouse  him, 
said:  “Please  pass  the  nuts.” 

The  master,  waking  quickly,  replied: 
“No,  they  haven’t  been  doing  their  work, 
so  I’ll  have  to  flunk  them.” 

April  Jt:  Our  teacher  was  late  for  school 
today  because  of  a flat  tire.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bullet  struck  when  the  car 
was  going  only  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

April  6:  At  the  assembly  today,  Classes  I 
and  II  were  instructed  by  a declaimer 
how  to  live  a successful  life  of  crime. 
What  have  they  been  telling  the  teachers 
in  those  Juvenile  Delinquency  meetings? 

April  9:  An  astute  master:  “I’m  only 
giving  you  six  sentences  — not  twelve. 
I believe  six  can  be  done  twice  as  well 
as  twelve.” 

Idiotson : “But  sir,  three  sentences  can 
be  done  four  times  as  well.” 

Ajyril  10:  A certain  teacher  was  seen  to 
emerge  from  a third-floor  corner  with 
an  extra  finger  on  his  right  hand.  After 
having  been  vexed  for  many  years  be- 
cause he  was  able  to  give  only  five 
marks,  at  last,  by  holding  up  only  one 
hand  . . . 

April  13:  A new  change  in  Senior  elec- 
tives : Program  9 — Suicide. 

April  23:  Another  irate  — nay,  a furious — 
letter  from  a furious  — nay,  an  irate  — 
reader : 

Dear  R.R.R., 

You  lousy  bum!  You  put  all  sorts 
of  nonsense  into  your  column!  You  go 
on  and  on  and  on.  You  talk  too  much! 

(signed)  Max 

April  25:  Elections  were  held  today  in 
the  “We-like- Greek  Club.”  Skipanlon 
was  elected  by  a nose*. 

April  29:  Ye  R.R.R.  went  looking  for  a 
summer  job  today.  He  gets  $500, 
room,  board,  and  laundry  (they  lose 
your  clothes  for  free).  Unfortunately, 
he  has  to  work  in  an  all-girls’  camp. 

* Furnish  your  own  note. 


Down,  boys,  down ! 

April  27:  Thoughts  at  the  G.L.S.  musi- 
cale:  Quelle  large!  (Well,  my  French 
teacher  said  it  means  broad,  didn’t  he?) 

April  30:  The  following  was  extracted  from 
a Secretary’s  Report: 

“The  period  opened  at  10:42  A.M. 
At  10:43  A.M.,  the  substitute  master 
rail  out  of  the  room,  shivering  with 
fright.  At  10:44  A.M.,  we  persuaded 
the  new  master  that  we  wouldn’t  hurt 
him  if  he  were  nice.  At  10:45  A.M., 
wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  he  ex- 
claimed, ‘I  aint  a-feared  a you.  I know 
the  ropes’.  The  remainder  of  the  period 
was  spent  in  driving  the  master  mad. 
Various  devices,  such  as  opening  the 
windows  wide  and  shouting  into  the 
howling  snow,  ‘Hip,  hip,  hooray,  for 
physical  culture,’  were  gleefully  em- 
ployed by  the  men ” 

Moral:  Buy  storm  windows. 

May  1:  On  the  summer  reading  list: 
“What’s  Wrong  With  Our  Kids?”  by 
Elvis  Presley. 

May  2:  Big  Vin:  “What’s  your  girl  wearing 
to  the  Junior  Prom?” 

Little  Bob:  “A  gownless  evening  strap.” 

May  U:  Censored. 

May  5:  Ye  R.R.R.  spent  the  weekend 
thinking  about  what  he  said  on  May  4. 

May  8:  National  Honor  Society  salesman: 
“All  righty,  which  one  of  you  lucky  boys 
is  going  to  buy  a ticket?” 

Witty  master:  You  can’t  sell  theatre 
tickets  to  these  boys;  they  are  athletic 
supporters. 

May  9:  Slobson:  My,  but  you  look  tired. 
Jerkson:  Yes,  I took  my  girl  to  a lecture 
at  4:00  A.M.  last  night. 

Slobson:  4:00  A.M. 

Jerkson:  Yah,  her  father  was  waiting  up 
for  us. 

May  10:  Master:  All  right,  lad,  don’t  ask 
me  why  it’s  wrong.  My  teacher  never 
taught  me  to  do  it  right. 

Blank:  Neither  did  ours. 

May  11 : It  is  customary  at  the  present 
time  for  the  R.R.R.  to  reveal  his  proper 
identity,  but  since  the  F.B.I.  — oops, 
Deadline. 
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eatbooL  created  and  produced 
by  our  skilled  craftsmen  is  always 
appreciated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
design  and  quality  of  workmanship. 
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ONE  SIXTY  WARREN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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CLEVELAND  CIRCLE 
AUTO  SCHOOL 

OLDEST  REPUTABLE  SCHOOL 
. . . NEWEST  METHODS  . . . 

2003  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

LO  6-8800 

Remember:  You  pay  less  for  Ihe  best  al 
C.  C.  A.  S. 


ZALLEN’S  RESTAURANT 

1006  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  Mass. 

“We  serve  the  finest  in  food” 


BARKER 

CO.  LUMBER  INC 

When  Your  Need  is  Lumber 
Call  Either  Number 

WA  5-0074  DE  3-3500 

118  Beacon  St.,  Waltham 
750  Washington  St.,  Dedham 


AAAAsi  Store  Fixture  Co. 
LAfayette  3-3045 

EDWARD  LEVENSON,  INC. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
NEW  AND  REBUILT 
RESTAURANT  EQUIPMENT 

Sheet  Metal  Work  a Specialty 

85  UNION  STREET 
Boston  14,  Mass. 

Tel.  CApitol  7-4861 

FRANK  P.  DiMAGGIO 

Real  Estate  — Insurance 

199  Washington  St. 
Notary  Boston  8,  Mass. 


PROBER  & COMPANY 

Fruit  and  Produce  Merchants 

South  Market  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  1902 

G.  SA VARESE  AND  SON,  INC. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ITALIAN  CHEESE 
IMPORTERS  RAVIOLI  WHOLESALERS 

360  - 390  Commercial  Street 
Boston  13,  Mass. 

Telephones 

CA  7-1965  CA  7-1966 
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STALEY  COLLEGE 

Founded  1900  Coeducational 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

OSCAR  BERENSON  & CO. 

Commission  Merchants 

Ma  joring  in 

SPEECH 

RADIO  - T.V. 

PLATFORM 

EDUCATION 

THEATRE 

Essex  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

Degrees : 

BACHELOR,  MASTER,  DOCTOR 
of  ART  of  ORATORY 

Day  and  Evening  Veterans  Counseled 

Scholarships 

S.  STEINBERG  & CO. 

Fruit  and  Produce  Buying  Brokers 

162  Babcock  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Tel.  AS  7-7717  — 7-7718 

Catalogue 

Boston  Market  Terminal 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

B.&D.  WALLPAPER  COMPANY 

Roxbury,  Brookline, 

Quincy,  Cambridge, 

and  Waltham 

GARAGE  AND  AUTO  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

“We  supply  all  the  needs  for  your  car." 


160  Brighton  Avenue 
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LAFAYETE 

FRUIT  & PRODUCE  CO. 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce 


P.  D’NAPOLI  & COMPANY 

Bonded  Truckmen 


Richmond  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Boston  Market  Terminal 
South  Boston,  Mass. 


FANEUIL  FRUIT  MARKET 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits  and  Produce 
Hotels,  Clubs,  Hospitals,  and  Institutions  Supplies 

Free  Deliveries  in  Greater  Boston 

Tel.  LO  6-1500  — 1501  Cleveland  Circle 


RICHMAN  & SONS  CLEANSERS 

66  Washington  Street  Brighton,  Mass. 

“You  needn’t  he  late  for  that  important  date” 

You  can  aways  have  your  garments  cleaned 
at  our  plant  in  just  two  hours. 


it’s  the 
'Know  How' 


Years  of  experience  in  serving  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Undergrads  have  given  Kennedy’s  the  “Know  How,”  so 
important  to  all  high  and  Prep  school  men.  That’s  why 
season  after  season  — Undergrads  come  back  to  Ken- 
nedy’s for  their  every  clothing  need. 


KENNEDY’S 

UNDERGRAD  SHOPS 

BOSTON  * PROVIDENCE  * WORCESTER  * SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD  * BROCKTON  * FRAMINGHAM 


MORRIS  FOREMAN 

Life  Insurance  Estate  Planning 


representing 


John  Hancock 


161  Harvard  Ave. 
AL  4-2944 


Allston 
ST  2-7790 


UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  INC. 


Charlestown,  Mass. 


A.  i KOPELM AN  & SONS 

453  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


IT  FIGURES 


TO  SEE 


HINGHAM  OLDSMOBILE 


WE’RE  FIGURING  ON  SEEING  YOU  REAL  SOON 
FOR  THE  BEST  DEAL  YOU’LL  GET  ANYWHERE. 


NORTH  ST.  MOTOR  SALES,  INC 

74  North  Street,  Hingham,  Mass. 


Tel.  Hingham  6-1929 


